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OR RR Rr ee errr Se ere 


|earry the difficulty through the herd. A 
WHAT THE CR 9PS TAKE FROM | third cause is bad air in the barn. The cow 
THE SOIL. |is a sensitive creature and must have pure 
The whole art of manuring is based upon | air. Another cause is the inclined floors on 
the fact that the growth of the plant and its| which many cows are required to stand. 
removal takes froin the soil certain constitu- Too laxative food will sometimes produce 
ents, and that unless these constituents are | abortion. | 
replaced, the soil is exhausted of those con-| Another cause which sometimes produces 


stituents. 


tempt to grow the same crop repeatedly on | ¢ 
the 


the 


80 


same 


particular constituent required 


largely in the 
that particular cro; 


Farmers, therefore, should study to under- 


stand the wants of each plant which they | « 


| . . . . . 
It may not be by one crop alone| this result is drinking ice water, together 
or by two, but it is easy to see that an at-| with too little want of exercise, leading to 


| must inevitably exhaust it of| gans. 
most/ yard not unfrequently leads to a fall, or a 
growth and development of} strain which results in abortion. 
|tack of dogs or other sudden excitement 
| might cause it. 


ABORTION IN COWS. 

We gave, some months ago, in the 
Ploughman, two or three somewhat lengthy 
articles upon the Various causes which may 
lead to abortion in cows, and thought the 
subject nearly exhausted. But recent inqui- 
ries indicate that cases are not uncommon. 
They generally ocour to a more alarming ex- 
tent at this season than at any other. We 
know of no positive cure for the malady. It 


dence. | 


a 


For the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


MANAGEMENT OF WOODLAND, 


Formerly the only mode of managing a 
wood lot was to cut it down and burn the 
wood on the ground for the ashes. After 
which it was sowed with winter rye and 
grass. I do not think soiling cows would 


— Gorrespon 


“A ee eRe 











is becoming one of serious moment in many 
sections of the country and ought to be 
guarded against with the strictest care by all 
owners of cows, 

A few of the causes which produce the 
difficulty may be stated as follows : 

The first, and perhaps the most general, 
is the existence of ergotized grasses in the 
hay. Second, the cases arising from sympa- 
thy, or from odors communicated by cows 
which have aborted in the herd. If one cow 
aborts and the utmost caution is not imme- 
diately taken to remove all possible taint, 
others will be very likely to occur and so 


lerangement of the kidneys and urinary or- 
Slippery or uneven ground in the 


The at- 


A not unfrequent cause is the 
arrest of nourishment of the fetus which 


jeut that will be the best size for hoops. 


have paid very well in those days. 

But now, times have changed. The old 
pastures which felt the benefit of the ashes 
and decaying roots so long, have become 
exhausted. The first growth of timber was 
used up long ago; the population has in- 
creased ; wood for fuel and for lumber has 
come to be too valuable to be burned for the 
ashes alone, and a different course 1s de- 
manded in the care of woodland. 

In some parts of the country the growing 
and making of hoops for barrels, hogsheads 
and kegs is quite a business. The kinds of 
wood used are birch for nail kegs and cheap 
barrels, and oak and walnut for molasses 
hogsheads and the better kinds of barrels.— 
When a Jot is kept for the purpose of grow- 
ing hoop poles, it is found best to cut it all 
clean at such time as the most poles can be 


Sometimes the lot is cut over twice, cutting 
out the largest poles the first time, then ina 
few years cutting all that remains. In this 
way more good poles are cut at the two cut- 
tings, but the stumps of the first lot are not 
apt to send up sprouts that will ever make 


crop. 


West Indies, in bulk. 





propose to cultivate, and the amount of any | arises from weakness or too low feeding of 
particular ingredient which it extracts from|the cow, or from a state of fever which | 
the soil. If this were known in every case,| checks the secretion for the nourishment of 


the science of manuring might be reduced to | 


a simple rule or formula, the adherence to| abundance and richness of blood, which 09-| i¢ is worth much less than the hard woods, 
which would not only insure good crops, but | casions inflammation or congestion of the | lire oak and walnut. Since railroads have 


or! 
| 


prevent the possibility of exhaustion 


sterility. 


It is evident that nature when left to her-| many of the grasses, and after such a sea- 


self 
all the drafts made upon the soil by plants, 


so that a soil left in a complete state of na- 


ture not only maintains itself, but is con-} 
In a natural 


stantly increasing in fertility. 


state, the grasses derive a considerable part) 


of their sustenance from the atmosphere, es- | the subject of general remark. People were 


always provides ample compensation for | on, abortions will be more frequent than af- 
ter a dry season. 


| year and into the beginning of the new, was 


the fetus. And so plethora, or too great 


womb. 


A moist and wet spring produces ergot in 








THE SEASON. 


The mild weather up to the end of the old 





pecially osrbenaceous matters, so that, if they ploughing last week in many sections of the | 


are not removed, but left to die and decay 


| 


upon the spot where they grew, their constit- | 


| State, and 


the frost appeared to be entirely | 


put of the ground. It is all very well, since 


uents are constantly adding to the store of| whatever is, is right, but as a matter of 


organic matter in thes»il. And if the grasses | ¢ 
are fed off by wild animals which die and |‘ 
return to the soil where they grew, there is | 
again a compiete compensation and no dete- | 
rioration will take place. 

But man for the purposes of utility must ? 
often remove the grasses or plants from the | 
soil where they grew, and hence the necessity 
for an artificial compensation in the form of 
manure, which may replace the elements 
which the plants so removed have taken trom 
the soil. The quiet arrangements of nature 
are interfered with, and unless this compen- 


deeided where 
was at Barre, and a capital good meeting it | 
w 
it would seem desirable to hold it in a loca- 
tion more easy to get at on the line of some 
r 


shoice we like to have the grass well covered | 
ip with snow at this season of the year. | 
he rains have filled the springs. 


oo 


te The Massachusetts Cheese Factory | 


| Convention will hold its annual meeting in 


he second week in February. 
it will be held. 


It is not yet 
Last year it | 


as. Barre is rather difficult of access and | 


ailroad. 





sation is made, sterility is inevitable. 


Ono careful examination it will be found 
that the grasses, for instance, deprive the 
soil of two prominent constituents in large 
proportion, not that they do not take others 


also, but the requirements of these two are 





more striking from their extent than many of 


the others. These are the phosphate and the | 
carbonate of lime. ‘The phosphate of lime is i 
well known to be the earthy salt of bones. | 
It is found not only in the seeds of all the 
cerea) grasses, but is also the chief ingredi- 
ent found in the bones of all our domestic 


| 


animals. On every farm, then, this salt, or | 


phosphate of lime, is constantly being re-| 


consumed off the farm. 
the animals that are sold and taken away. 

Phosphate of lime is composed of fifty-five 
parts of phosphoric acid and forty-five parts 
of lime, and hence the amount of phosphoric 
acid which the seed or the plant contains, 
gives us a tolerably accurate notion of the 
amount of phosphate of lime it contains. The 
other phosphates, like magnesia, potash or 
soda, are found only in very limited quantities 
in the cultivated plants of the farm. 

Now the proportion in which the phospho- 
ric acid is found in various plants has been 
well ascertained, and it may be useful to 
look at them a moment. 


10,000 Ibe of seeds of wheat contain 400 Ibs phos. acid. 


barley contain 210 
oate contain 70 pie 
beans contain 200 
pease contain 190 - 


It will be seen that the above seeds are 
very frequently sold off the farm and not 
always consumed on the land. The consump- 
tion of them on the farm is probably the 
exception and not the rule. taking the coun- 
try through. 

Now let us look at a few of the articles 
that are more frequently consumed on the 
land. We find that the proportion of phos- 
phoric acid in 


10,000 We of wheat straw is 





Dee Tew Mes eeeeeesereeeeeees 170 Ibs, 
y straw is...... eeccces 160 Ibe 
Joe OU Tvensce.css: eesseucens 12 lbs 
bean __ | ‘Seeeen 226 Ibs" 

- POS Ctrmw te... ...cccs : “240 lt 
0 ed crover is eve 138 Ibe 
cahbages . *eeeeeeeee cecceens q ” 
common turnips 436 Iba 
Swede turnips. . * O RaletihSairaedetetploty ir A _ 
ee ” 


carrots 


the crops of the farm. 

Now, there being no question of the great 
extent of the removal of phosphate of lime 
from the soil, the question comes, does the 
restoration of this important salt reproduce 
the desired effect, the continuance or the 
maintenance of fertility? This is a question 
which practical experience can settle, and it 
has settled it long ago in the affirmative. 
But the amount of phosphate of lime in man- 
ures differs very widely, depending chiefly on 


the substances taken as food by the animals | is a hybrid, which dressed at Christmas, sells 


Producing the manure. 


It is evident, there- 
fore, that 


t we can restore this salt, either 
directly in the form of bones crushed or 
, om » OF in the form of food to be passed 
pee animals, and to appear in the form 
. —s The manure of animals fed on 

ake, ‘for insta is ich i - 
phtte of Mond nee, is very rich in phos 
a pa by feeding oil cake is very marked 
— ; pettes to that from food less rich. 
i 1s fact alone, which is abundantly estab- 
shed, ought to lead us to feed more oil cake. 


Wiitor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


tion of value, treating upon 
system of making cheese; Also containing 


|ing in such an enterprise ? Please answer in 
| the next numt 


sively to the subj-ct except the Report of the 
American Cheese Factory Association, and 
moved in all the crops that are sold to bel chat can be had probably by writing to the 
It also goes off in| Secretary, D. B. Weeks, Esq., of Syracuse, 


the Secretary of the Massachusetts Cheese 


Meena iba’ | grow very fast and feather out two or three 
; ® what a large propor-| weeks younger-than the common goélings. 
tion of phosphate of lime is taken out of the | The parents both mate with and protect their 
soil in the removal of those common crops, | young until about a week before the female 
and also that this salt is essential to most of | begins to lay the next spring, when they 


®uestions & Answers 


~~ 





~~ 


THE CHEESE FACTORY SYSTEM. 





LL 


Is there in the market any recent publica- 
the factory 


nformation of use to those desirous of embark- 


ver of the Ploughman. 
DAIRYMAN. 
New Haven, Vt., Dec. 23, 1869. 


We know of no publication devoted exclu- 


New York. You could get the method of 
proceeding to get up a cheese factory of 
N. S. Hubbard, Esq., of Brimfield, Mass., 
Factory Convention. Articles upon it have 
appeared from time to time in our columns, 
and inthe Report of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture. But probably 
the Report of Mr. Weeks will be sufficient 


—(Eb. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


In the Ploughman of Dec. 18th, you give 
an article on the “ Wild Goose,” or Canada 
Goose, in its wild state, also a picture of 
one. ‘The picture is not a good representa- 
tion, the form is too ungraceful, the neck not 
long enough, the breast and belly should be 
nearly white; the wild geese domesticated, 
are quite profitable, the female lays from six 
to eight eggs, and will lay in any suitable box 
provided for her. After the first egg is laid, 
the male and female exercise the utmost vig- 
ilance to protect the nest, and woe to man 
or beast that attempts to disturb it. The fe- 
male begins to lay the last days of April or 
the first days of May. While sitting on her 
eggs she will leave her nest each day for her 
food and water. 

The young goslings are very strong when 
first hatched, and larger than the common 
goslings, and require but little attention. They 


are driven from them; the plumage of the 
wild geese is beautiful and their feathers are 
thickly filled with down. They can be picked 
once inaseason more than the common geese, 
yielding as many feathers each picking. 
They always hatch all their eggs, and raise 
all their goslings. They become much at- 
tached to their breeding place, and will re- 
turn to the same box each year for their nest. 

The ¢ mmon goose, when mated with a 
| Wild gander, will, produce a “ mongrel,” that 





| higher in market than any other fowl. 
| The Wild Geese are easily kept living in 


| Summer upon grass, in winter upon any kind 
|of grain or chopped vegetables. They are 
| partial to watered localities, but thrive well 


| with only water sufficient for their drink. 


The result of using manure| They never run and hiss after the smallest 


Their 
gicat amusement 


| child, except at the breeding season. 
| gambols in the water afford 
| the beholder. 


An OLD SvuBscRIBER, 


| use of chestnut for ties has raised the value 


good business as it has been in years past. 
A few years ago a chestnut wood lot was 


considered rather poor property. For fuel 


come to be so numerous in New England the 


of this kind of lumber. And now, still 
later, chestnut is being used for the fin- 


of earth. 
is such that they will drive their cows to the 
poles again, so the lot is injured for another | heap, little caring that he is daily drying up 
Within a year, a vessel has been fit- | his cows. 
ted up with tanks to bring molasses from the }to is banking houses. 


the stuff that will not be clear will be the 
middle of the middle boards. 

It is probably best to leave a strip one or 
two rods wide on the outside of a wood lot 
untrimmed, to protect it from the winds. , 
The winter may not be the best time to 
cut all kinds of timber to have it durable,— 
but itis generally the most convenient time, 
and if the sprouts are any object it is the best 
time. I know a lot that was cut while the 
leaves wee on, that has sprouted very poor- 
ly. Ishould not consider it worth half the 
price of ordinary lots cut in winter. 

If I were going to be several years cutting 
off a lot of wood in one body, I would begin 
at the farther side, so as not to drive the 
teams over the sprouts, when getting off that 
which remained. 

Beginning on the south side of a lot 
makes it quite comfortable choppiug, but if 
it is not all to be cut in one year, I think it 
the worst side to begin, as it lets the hot 
summer sun on tothe trunks of the trees, 
killing many and injuring all that stand on 
the border. A. W. CHREVER. 
Sheldonville, Dec. 26, 1869. 


. POMACE. 

Editor Massachusetts Plouyhman : 

It is now, I believe, well ascertained that 
there is little or no nourishment in the pom- 
ace of sour apples, and I never recognized a 
vegetable growing on it without a mixture 
But the avarice of many farmers 


1 think the best use it can be put 
Then it ought to 


If that mode of ship- | have a covering of earth lest children be de- 
ping molasses comes to be successful, the | prived of their supper. 
| raising of poles for hogsheads will not be as | will not nourish a vegetable that will nourish 
animal life ? 


What is there that 


J. L. HERsey. 
Tuftonborough, N. H. 





CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I have just read in the last number of the 
Ploughman, your article on Canadian Reei- 
procity, and was so pleased with its perusal, 


ishing of the inside of churches and halls,| and the noble stand you take on the subject, 
and also for furniture. So that now it is an| that I could not refrain from taking my pen 


object to grow chestnut trees for the boards 
and plank they will make, instead of for 
fuel. 


to thank you, on my own account and in 


behalf of farmezs generally. I long ago 


entered my feeble protest in the New Eng- 


When a chestnut lot was designed to grow|/and Furmer against the renewal of the 


wood only, it was found best to cut as often 
as once in twenty or twenty-five years. The 
interest of the money on the wood sold, to- 


treaty, and I hope farmers generally will be 


alive to their interest in the matter. 


President Grant has spoken in plain terms 


gether with the growth of the sprouts, would | on this subject in his message, and every far- 


make a better return than would the growth 
alone on the standing wood. 

But now that plank and ties are an object 
it ia better to let a chestnut lot stand about 
as long as it will remain thrifty. A tree that 
to-day is only large enough for wood and is 
worth perhaps a shilling on the stump, if al- 
lowed to stand a few years longer till it is 
only a very few inches lirger in diameter, 
may make two or three railroad ties and be 
worth, on the stump, two or three shillings. 
There probably is no time when a chestnut 
lot is paying greater interest on itself than 
the few years while it is growing from a 
wood lot to a timber lot. During this time 
it may be well to go through and cut out all 
the dead trees for fuel. 
them 


A good way to get 
out is to cut them off, then hitch a 
horse to the butt end and draw them, one or 
more at atime, to a convenient place for a 
wagon to pass. After « lot is twenty years 
old a single horse will go through it almost 
If the wood is picked up on a 
wagon, all ever the lot, too many roads are 


anywhere. 


required and too much live stuft will need to 
be cut. 

When a wood lot is thin, care 
should be taken that no young live trees are 
cut, as the sprouts will be more likely to die 
from such stumps than would the trees, if al- 
lowed toremain. Butif alotis thin and 
unthrifty, it is well sometimes to cut it all 


rather 


off clean as soon as it ia large enough to pay 
for cutting, taking pains to cut every small 
tree, if no larger than the finger, that it may 
sprout up thicker. Such a lot will some- 
times be as tall in a very few years as it was 
before cutting and contain three times the 
number of trees. 

A lot that was formerly covered with ever- 
greens i# often benefitted by such a course. 
While the old growth was in its prime, the 
equirrels and birds would carry in the fruit 
of the oak, the chestnut and the walnut and 
hide it, to be called for again if wanted. 

I have no doubt but most of the hard wood 
trees are planted by squirrels among the 
pines, which I think accounts for the fact 
that a pine lot is generally succeeded by 
nut bearing trees. ‘These never seem to get 
ahead much till they have been cut off once. 
Then the roots throw up strong, handsome 
sprouts that will make trees. This treat- 
ment is only good for trees that sprout at 
the stump. 

Pines and other evergreens should never 
be cut till they are wanted for timber. A 
pine lot is likely to be more valuable if the 
trees are quite thick while young. Scatter- 
ing trees will make wood in the limbs and 
lumber in the trunk, but the wood is not of 
much value and the lumber is only fit for 
boxes or very cheap work. 

If they grow thick they will, if on suitable 
soil, grow tall. Then the weaker ones may 
be taken out as soon as they will pay for 
cutting. On such trees the lower limbs die 
for want of light and room while very small. 
These should be cut or sawed off as fast as 
they die, then the after growth of the tree 
will be clear stuff. 

A tree does not grow up from the ground 
and take its limbs with it, and make a trunk 
of clear stuff belew, but the lower limbs die 
and get broken off by snow and ice, and by 
winds and falling branches from higher up. 
And after the trunk is cleared of its dead 
branches it then grows larger and makes 
clear lumber every year of its growth. 

On good pine land, where the trees seeded 
in thickly, they will frequently be twenty- 
five feet high by the time they are four to 
six inches in diameter at the stump, and the 
limbs will be dead half way to the top. If 
such a lot is trimmed twelve or fifteen feet 
high, and the best trees allowed to stand till 
they are two feet through, they may then be 
sawed into twelve or fifteen feet logs, that 
will yield clear stuff worth three or four 


mer in the country should thank and honor 
him for it. We do not expect the co-opera- 
tion of that portion of the public press who 
are controlled by the money power, or made 
the tools of some manufacturing interest, 
but we have a right to expect every agricul- 
ral journal to defend our rights, and acvocate 
our interests. Your publication of Gen. 
Butler’s address at Worcester was another 
good step ig the same direction. I wish our 
legislators could all read it and heed it. All 
farmers ask is simply fair play. They have 
been humbugged beyond any other class, 
(partly their own fault no doubt,) but I hope 
they will learn wisdom by past experience, 
and resolve to endure it no longer. 

Our farmers’ conventions are capable of 
incalculabie good in sustaining the farming 
interests. The Wool Growers’ Association 
spoke out nobly in their resolutions upon the 
subject of Canadian Reciprocity in their last 
meeting at Syracuse. I enclose the resolves 
and wish that similar ones could be passed 
at Manchester the present week. 

The doings of agricultural conventions are 
extensively reported through the press, and 
much good might result from it. Farmers 
need to be guarded against legislative impo- 
sitions and humbugs generally. What avails 
it to discuss at these meetings the various 
questions connected with the raising of farm 
produce, if, with our sterile soil, high priced 
labor, and heavy taxes, we are brought into 
destructive competition with our neighbors 
over the border, who have every advantage 
of soil, laborers and taxes, and can conse- 
quently undersell us in almost every branch 
of husbandry. The farmers of this country 
are borne down with present burdens; cut 
them off as the former treaty did, from their 
own markets, and what chance have they 
left but to seek annexation to Canada. Very 
like this might seem to some like grumbling. 
Farmers are frequently termed grumblers. 
[honor them for grumbling. I had- almost 
said the farmer who does not grumble is & 
fool. He needs to grumble, and grumble 
where grumbling will tell. Farmers are in 
numbers sufficient ; combined, their power is 
unbounded. They know their rights, they 
know their wants, and the many impositions 
practiced upon them, but they are ousy with 
home affairs, scattered over a large territory, 
and therefore slow to move in such matters. 
President Grant is with us. The farmers of 
the country should now keep a steady eye to 
their own senators and representatives, 
whether in Congress, or the State Legisla- 


interest, and if net mark them. 
no special legislation in our own behalf, for 
farmers are accustomed to take care of them- 


proper way will be heeded. 
Yours truly, Joun F. FRENcH. 
North Hampton, N. H., Dec. 27, 1869. 








FRUIT SHELVES. 


the best method 


dsorted over weekly. 


bottom and sides, to be 
without adding lime ; and if the ven 

windows on opposite sides are properl 
attended to, the ent may be 
eno 


building till the arrival of 





times as much as knotty lumber, and costs 





Gentleman. 


tures, and see if they uphold the farming 
We ask for 


selves, but we should demand justice, and 
fair dealing, and full protection in all our 
rights, and these demands if made in a 


The Germantown Telegraph recommend 
shelves with sparred bottoms, and with a 
single layer of — or pears on them, as 

or keeping for winter use. 
The shelves to be about two feet wide and 
one foot apart—the slats about two inches y 
wide and one inch apart. The bottom shelf 
to be made of close boards, and to be covered 
with an inch of fresh lime, which is to be 
renewed once a month. The fruit to be 
This mode we think 
might be varied to suit ci:cumstances, We 
have found a fruit cellar with a water lime 
quite dry enough 
tilating 


ool 
kept coo 
so that picking over once ® month 
for apples a be ee rn eee 

i ept ina ju 
cially ifythey have +e tear an 


We fer placing winter pears on tight, 
coved, shelves, to exclude light.—Country 





note their ages. 


with turpentine and sweet oil. 


families. 


Lord Cornwallis surrendered his 
signed the articles of capitulatio 
cently sold for $8,000. 

— Amilk weed grows wild in 


hemp, and as fine as linen. 


that it can be utilized. 
— The price of wheat in Iow 


— Tennessee is wool growing. 
Warren county the other day, 
— Ireland's potato crop is the 
has been known for many yeacs. 
toes are so good that this aews 


good. England's potato crop is 
comparative failure. 


West about one-tenth. 


are thriving in Eldorado, Cal., und 


China and Japan. 
— It has been 


costs about $25,000 a year, unless 


as high as $50,000. 


nent meadow, but it thinks the Ex 


this leads to many febrile complai 
~@ ery wus 


and other animals. 
-— At a stable near St. Louis, 


© = hp se 


height, and jumps through a fence 


— The Scientific American say 
would have corned beef juicy after 
and not dry as a chip, they should 
boiling water when they put it o 


when done, until cold. 
— Some farmers posture thei 


they cannot reach very high, even 
to damage the branches. 


down—will certainly keep wind 
increasing, and if well applied f 
hour ata time, twice a day, will 


standing. 
— Of all the growing crops sub 
the late overflow in Texas, it seen 
ramie suffered least. 


ments with it in Western Texas, 
seem to think the prospect for su 
air. 

— J. H. Flickinger, of Santa Cl 


were many of them that exceeded 
red pounds to the beet. If so, 
beats the world on beets. 


the Michigan Agricultural Co 
amount of milk consumed by pigs 
one pound of increase was, for the 
7.20 lbs.; for the second week, 
for the third week, 12.52 lbs. ; for 
week, 10.66 lbs. 


ing for farm labor in the South is 
of much practical importance. 
Farmer thinks paying the negroe 


the crops, but that even this plan 
difficulties. 


would otherwise be without anyt 


in making chemical manures. 
—A correspondent, who has 
walls of many framed houses in 


proof, rips a lath twice, making t 


side of studding three inches fro 
and then lays the brick on edge, 


side of the strip, the first course 
flat. A vacuum is thus formed on 


of the brick wall. 





MAST AND PORK. 


ield of nuts is a great aid to 
sons when the corn crop is short. 
greet on nut cracking, and many 


woods busily engaged in cracking 
nuts, both hickory and beech. 


turbed, but come'u 
the patriarch of the 


multitude. Nuts are very 


off with corn, the meat does ve! 
better than none when “ shack ” 
lied upon to make it, 





hogs upon, but alone, make pork 
a ter for agreeable eating. 





— An agricultural writer explodes the idea 
that tle wrinkles on the horns of cows de- 


— To remove warts on frees or cattle, 
bathe the wart two or three. times a week 


— Mr. Greeley, it is reported, is about to 
buy a thousand acres of land in Virginia, 


and divide it up into ten farms for as many 


— The farm in Yorktown, Va., upon which 


forces and 
n, was re- 


California, 


the fibre of which is as strong as Manilla 
It is believed 


a is lower 


than at any time since the breaking out of 
the war. The average price, taking the State 
together, is about fifty cents per bushel. 


One thou- 


sand sheep passed through Nashville for 


and were 


quickly followed by three thousand more. 


best that 
Irish pota- 
is doubly 
reported a 


— Information received at the Department 
of Agriculture shows a falling off of one- 
third of the tobacco crop in Virginia and 
Maryland, and throughout Kentucky and the 


— Tea, silk-worm, and oil-plant culture 


er the aus- 


pices of a colony of Japanese. There is no 
good reason why tea should not flourish in 
certain sections of this country, as well as in 


estimated that genteel 
farming in the country out from large cities 


an attempt 


is made to raise something, and then it goes 


"Phe Canada Farmer thinks there is 
nething equal to Timothy grass for a perma- 


iglish plan 


of sowing a great variety of grasses for 
meadows might be adopted with advantage. 
— Stagnant or foul water is injurious to 
all animals. It causes blood poisoning, and 


nts,.and is 


_— wene 


there is a 


young pony colt of the Shetland breed, three 
weeks old and weighing 16 1-2 pounds. The 
Lilliputian animal is only twenty 


inches in 
like a cat. 


It is a great pet in the neighborhood. 


s if ladies 
it is cold, 
put it into 
n to cook, 


and they should not take it out of the pot, 


r cows in 


their orchards, causing destruction of young 
trees and low branches of large ones. Hogs 
or sheep are better suited for the orchard, as 


if inclined 


— A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man says that hand friction—always rubbing 


galls. from 
wr half an 
remove a 


new one, or materially check one of long 


merged by 
is that the 


The Gonzales Jnquirer 
says that several persons are trying experi- 


and they 
ccess very 


ara Valley, 


Cal., raised 200 tons of beets last year, which 
averaged twenty-five beets to the ton. There 


one hund- 
California 


— According to the experiments made at 


llege, the 
to produce 
first week, 
7.70 Ibs. ; 
the fourth 


— The best method of securing and pay- 


a question 
The Dixie 
8 in money 


is much better than giving them a share of 


has many 


— The trade in bones is becoming an item 
in the business of Jackson, Tennessee, giv- 
ing employment to many poor people that 


hing to do. 


All the bones that have accumulated for 
years in the neighborhood of the city are 
collected and shipped to Atlanta, Georgia, 
at which place there is a company engaged 


filled the 
with brick, 


resulting in a dry wall, warm rooms, and rat- 


hree strips 


about one-half inch wide, nails these to in- 


m the face, 
slushing at 


the end; thus keying with mortar on each 


to be laid 
either side 


In a recent number of The Prairie Farmer 
was an article on the mast supplied by forest 
trees and its value in fattening hogs. A good 


the farmer 


with a large drove of hogs, especially in sea- 


Hogs are 
is the time 


we have stolen upon a drove of them in the 


and eating 
Fitty or a 


hundred of these animals thus engaged, 
make the woods vocal in nut time, if not dis- 
n them . suddenly, and 
rd wil! bristle up, give 
a sonorous whee-whish and then dart away 
like a “ blue streak,” followed by the entire 


to start 
of too oily 
Finished 
well—is 
one is re- 


ptham, Mass. 


Stock 3 Jepartment. 


SALE OF AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 


Francis H. Appleton, Esq., West Peabody, 
has lately bought from Messrs. Walcott and 
Campbell, New York Mills, Oneida Co., the 
following Ayrshire cattle :—Bull “Bruce,” 
to which was awarded the Ist prize at the 
recent New York State Fair at Elmira; the 
cow “ Maud,” which also took the first prize 
at Elmira; and the heifer “ Lassie,” which 
has never been exhibited. “Bruce” and 
“Maud” were also among those which re- 


ceived the Herd Prize (the Gold Medal) at 
Elmira. 
Mr. Appleton had also three Ayrshire heif- 
ers from the herd of Mr. George W. Lyman, 
Waltham, Mass. These are named, “ Elsie,” 
“ Alice ” and Effie.” 
The pedigrees of his cattle are as follows : 
“ Bruce,” brown and white, calved March 
20th, 1868, bred by Walcott & Campbell, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. Sire Imported 
larbolton 372; dam Imported Helen Doug- 
lass by Roger; owned in Scotland, gr-dam 
Imported Lady Douglass 526. ‘ 
“ Maud” 604, red and white, calved Sept. 
1863, red by Brodie & Campbeil, New York 
Mills, Oneida, Co. Sire Imported Rob Roy 
325; dam Mayflower 612, by Imp. Kilburn 
229, grdam Imported Red Rose 726. 
“Lassie,” brown, red, and white, calved 
Jan. 27th, 1868; bred by Walcott & Camp- 
bell, New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. ¥ 
Sire Imported Baldy 90; dam, Lucky 568, 
by Imported Kilburn 229 ; gr. dam Imported 
Ayrshire Lass 236. 
“ Elsie,” red and white, calved July 8th, 
1868, bred by Mr. George W. Lyman, Wal- 
Sire, Imported bull Comet; 
dam, the cow Swinley. Cow is descended 
from the Swinley Ayrshire cow imported by 
Capt. Randall of New Bedford. : 
* Alice,” red with white marks, calved 
about Jan. 20th, 1869 : bred by Mr. Geo. W. 
Lyman, Waltham, Mass. Sire Imported bull 
Comet ; dam, Sally. The cow, on the side of 
dam, is descended from Capt. Randall's im- 
ported Ayrshire cows, and the sire of cow 
Zac’y Taylor. 
“ Effie,” red and white, calved Aug. 6th, 
1869; bred by Mr. Geo. W. Lyman, Wal- 
tham, Mass. Sire bull Comet; dam, Nina 
Ist; dam is descended from Capt, Randall’s 
cattle, and was sired by Zacc’y ‘Taylor. 
The Bull, Zacc’y Taylor, was out of old 
cow Swinley, imported by Capt. Randall, and 
sired by the bull Prince Albert, imported by 
the Trustees of the Mass. Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture. 


TENDING STOCK IN WINTER. 


1. “ Saving!” That's the word. The whole 
secret of success in the management of a 
stock of cattle in winter rests with the farmef. 
if he uses judgment and care in feeding, his 
stock will come out inthe spring looking 
sideration had been used in putting out the 
fodder. Farmers often complain that their 
cattle waste their hay, don’t eat it up clean, 
and leave orts. The fact is, it is the farmers 
themselves who waste it. The cattle are not 
to blame, when twice the quantity of hay is 
put before them that they need, if they do 
pick put the best; but it is unjust to charge 
the dumb animals the faults the farmer him- 
self is guilty of. Be saving of the fodder. 
Do not stint the stock; give them all they 
will eat, but no more. 

2. Feed regularly, and give a good meal 
ata time. We know farmers Who are in 
the habit of throwing in a light sprinkling of 
hay before their cattle and horses, whenever 
they gointo the barn. Asa consequence 
they are always uneasy and always hungry. 
if lying duwn, when for any cause, the far- 
mer enters the barn for a moment, up they 
all jump and begir to stretch and bellow for 
something to eat. ‘The stock of such a far- 
mer is always poor and always hungry. The 
true system of feeding is to feed regularly 
and uniformly. Three times a day is often 
enough for all kinds of farm stock ; although 
in very cold weather it may be well to feed 
four times, and on moderate days, only twice, 
especially to sheep. 

3. In clean days give stock at least three 
hours’ sun in the open yards, and see that 
the stables and tie ups are well lighted. 
Nothing is more unfavorable for the health 
and comfort of stock, than to be confined all 
day in a dark, unventilated tie up. When 
the cattle are in the yards take the opportu- 
nity to clean out the tie up, and litter the 
tleor with the orts that may have been left in 
the crib. At no other time should they be 
removed. 

4. Milch cows demand and should receive 
extra care and extra feed. In cold weather 
a greater amount of food is needed to keep 
up the necessary animal heat, and where but 
a sufficient amount is given for this purpose 
how can an increase of milk be expected— 
indeed it is not more generally the case that 
in winter the yield of milk diminishes? But 
with a little extra pains, which will be more 
than made up by the extra flow of milk ob- 
tained, this can be done. Good hay, plenty 
of water, and a small quantity daily of some 
proveiter, will be found to pay well. 

5. No farmer should attempt to winter a 








water. Stock of all kinds can get along on 
a small allowance of hay, for it can be made 
up in some other form; but nothing can take 
the place of water. It is needed for the very 
substance of life and they cannot be denied 
it, or put off with half enough. 
that by some means, every animal in your 
barns and yards has as much water, daily, as 
it will dfink. 

6. More than all this, and not less impor- 
tant, every avimal has still higher claims 
upon man who has dominion over it. Food 
and drink are necessary, and must be pro- 


demands of kindness and affection upon his 
keeper. 
at the same time abuses and beats and over- 


Farmer. 


GROUND HAY FOR CATTLE. 





Farmer’s Club as follows : 


the natura 


age, attempts to satisfy itself b 
ms leaves and tender branches. 1 


grind oats and corn. 


the ex 
cost not to exceed one dollar per ton 
bushel. 


corn or oats, it makes a cheap and excellen 


incapable of doing—perfect mastication.” 





stock of cattle who has not a good supply of 


See to it 


vided for the wants of those who give so 
much in return—but every creature has also 


The man who feeds his cattle but 


loads his oxen and horses, and kicks his 
cows, is more of a brute than they.— Maine 


Joseph S. Kirk writes to the New York 


“ For some time past I have heen making 
observations and experiments in animal food 
and obtaining what I believe to be an im- 
provement, and I take the liberty of commu- 
nicating to your club the results. Grass being 
food for live stock, it is easily 
and properly masticated, and as a conse- 
quence its nutrition easily extracted. With 
hay, however, the case is different ; for when 
fed in sufficient quantities, the animal, espec- 
ially if its teeth have become flattened by 
selecting 
To obviate 
this difficulty and prevent waste, cutting hay 
in short lengths has to an extent become 
general, and is no doubt a step in the right 
direction. My belief is that we should go 
still further, and grind the hay as we now 
It is thought that ow- 
ing to its glutinous nature, hay could not be 
reduced to a state of meal, or if so reduced, 
nse attending would not justify it. To 
test this I constructed a cutter and crusher 
on new principles, and the result was beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. Ten tonsa 
day can be ground with one machine, at a 


Ground in this manner hay is not unlike 

und oats save in color, its weight being 
rom thirty-two to thirty-six pounds per 
ixed with chopped feed, such as 


food. Thus we effect by mechanical means, 
what the hard working or decrepit animal is 





- Horticulture. 


WINTER PEARS. 


For ripening winter pears in the dark, 
excluding drying currents of air, and preserv- 
ing a uniform temperature, nothing is more 
convenient than drawers in the fruit room. 
They have likewise the advantage of admit- 
ting a ready examination of the specimens 





ripeness. But they require a considerable 
amount of labor and expense in construction, 
and it sometimes happens, as in the past sea- 
son, that they do not have capacity enough 
for the whole crop of the owner. We have 
tried boxes, furnished with lids, of conven- 
ient size for hanuling, placed on the bottom 
of the fruit room, which have answered a 
good purpose. They are kept cooler than if 
at different heights, as with drawers; and 
they are easily placed in any position to 
secure the coolest temperature. ‘Ihe lids 
are at once removed to inspect them, with 
less labor, and there is less danger of dis- 
placing the fruit than in drawers. The fruit 
room is @ separate apartment in 'he basement 
of the dwelling, with brick and stone walls, 
the bottom or floor being smooth and hard 
water lime cement. This cement renders the 
apartment rather too dry, but the covers of 
the boxes retain all the mois'ure in the fruit 
required to maintain their fresh and plump 
condition. The swinging windows allow the 
reduction of the temperature to any desired 
degree. 

When ripe fruit is wanted the boxes are 
examined a few days previously, and such 
specimens as indicate approaching softness 
are placed in flat hand baskets and taken to 
a roum the temperature of which is 65 or 70 
degrees, and set in a convenient part. In 
three to five days they soften handsomely. 
Most varieties will become soft if left in the 
cool fruit room, but the removal to a warm 
apartment, hastens the process enough to 
give the owner control of the time, for 
Christmas or any other occasion, when a 
larger quantity than usual is required.— 
Country Gentleman. 





Mloriculture. 
FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 


will be formed. 
and but little knowledge of such matters, it 


scape gardener of acknowledged taste to lay 
out his grounds. The great mass of 
are, however, obliged to both plan®and exe- 
cute themselves. 


ment at once. 


carry out, and which if laid out, are not likely 


many of its present features as are desirable 


which much restricts the space in front, and 
this space is generally divided by a path 
direotly from the road to the front door. It 
is often the case that a side entrance from 
the road can be so arranged as to avoid 
breaking up the space directly in front of the 
house, and thus a lawn of moderate dimen- 
sions can be had. A smooth, level lawn is 
the first thing to be provided for. Make 
only such paths as are necessary, and if 
pleasing curves can be given to them, it is 
better than to have them straight. Shrubs, 
trees, and flower beds are to Me provided for. 
and for these no definite directions can be 
given. A common mistake is to surround 
the house with trees that distant views are 
quite shut out. A little judicious cutting 
away will often open a beautiful landscape to 
view. All such plans should be made long 
in advance of the working season, and be 
well considered in all their relations before 
the work of laying out is commenced. 

Plants in pits, cold frames, and cellars, 
should be looked to, and aire® when the 
weather will allow. Plants thus stored will 
seldom need water, but should they become 
very dry, give a small quantity. 

Rustic Work will afford interesting employ- 
ment for those who have some taste and 
mechanical skill. Seats, flower stands, and 
the like, can be made out of very unpromis- 
ing material. Cedar, Laurel, the Wild Grape, 


purpose. 


ant supply.—Agriculturist. 


for the purpose of ascertaining the degree of 





Many plans for ths improvement of places 
If one has abundant means, 


will be safest for him to employ some land? 
people 
To such our advice is, do 
not attempt too much in the way of adorn- 
Do not copy the plans for 


expensive places which will be difficult to 


to be kept in order. Make a plan of the 
Mipfots it,"anarat the Saiie time Fetain” as 


Houses are generally set too near’ the road, 


and others, afford available stuff fur the 


Stakes, Labels, and all garden convenien- 
ces, should be prepared in advance in abund- 


THE POTATO. 
Method of cukure and Varieties. 


DISCUSSION 
AT THE 


NEW HAMPCOHIRE | 


FARMERS’ CONVENTION 


At Manchester, Dec. 28, 29, & 30, 1869. 


[Continued from last week's Report.] 


WEDNESDAY--SECOND DAY. 


The Farmer's Convention, an account of whose 
first day’s meetings 1 sent you yesterday, met 
this morning at 11 o’cl-ck, and the Potato ques- 


see it”; but he told his friends he would plant 


four pounds for nothing, and give them the 
produce, and he did so. He plante : them onthe 
4th dav of June, on good land, one eye ona 
piece. The result was, that in the fall, he carried 


down 450 pounds ef Early Rose potatoes, worth 
just so many dollars, and brought back two bar- 
rels tor which he paid - 80,00, to plant this year. 

Mr. M. H. Hussey, of North B- rwick, said bis 
favorite potato for the field crop was Bree ze’s 
Prolific. He paid $60,00 for a burhel last spring, 
from Which be raised 1454 bashels, «1 a8 band- 
some pota'oes as he ever saw. For an early po- 
mto he had never seen anything equal to the 


Early Rose in yield, quality, and many other 
respects. This year he dug good rized potatoes 
in less than two months from the time he planted 
them. He paid five dollars for one eye of the 


King of the Earls, from which Le raired, by 
cuttings, a bushel. He thought his potatoes this 
vear, cost him, aside fro « the expense of eecd, 
iwenty-live cents a bush I. 
PRe«asecns. 
The Committee on the Grains and Vegetables 


From cur Special Correspondent. on exhibition, made the fullowing awards :— 
— Corn. 
Mancuester, Dec. 29th, 1869. First premium ($3000) for best largvear, t S. F. 
° . Brin hie Hayes, Exeter. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : second premium, ($15) to William Connor, Ex hes 


First premium, ($30) for best eighv-10owed, 
Gove, Ray mond. 
Second premium, ($15) to 8. F. Hayes, Exeter. 





tion was again considered. 

Mr. George wanted to know what was the best 
potato to plant for an ear y variety, ani what the 
best for the market. He did not believe, he said, 
in planting fifteen or twenty varieties. | 


Mr. Beede, of Fremont, who has had considera- | 
ble experience with the potato, said he consider- | 
ed the Early Rose the best early variety, and thie | 
Harrison as the best field potato. 
Mr. Clark, of Hooksett, only planted two vari- | 
eties in any one season. He liked the Early 
Chebagos for-an ear'y potato, and fora field pota- 
to, what he called the Ox-Kidney. This last he 
liked, because it had more flour than any other 
potato he couid find. The Early Chebago was a 
good yielder, but others yielded as we |, and he | 
presumed if he had planted the Early Goodrich 
he should have liked it as well. A great deal de- 
pen ‘ed on the character cf the soil in which potw- 
toes were planted. Some varieties would be dry 
and mealy on one kind of soil and watery anv | 
almost worthless for the table on another. 
Mr Roberts. of Gloucester, Mass , said he had 
experimented with twenty-two varieties the past 
season. He planted for early potatoes, the Early 
Rose, the Caledonia Seedling, the Climax, the 
Chenango and the Sebec. The Rise yielded one- 
fifth better than any other variety in the number 
of bushels, and in the number of bushels of mar- 
ketable potatoes, thev were far anead of «ny other 
of the late varieties that he tried. The Harrison and 
Pinkeye Rustycoat were about alike, the last 
showing no signs of rot ; and that, so far as hie 
experience went, was the best winter potato. He 
thought the quality of the Climax was a little 
better than the Early Rose, but it did not yield 
quite so well as the Rose. An acre and a quarter 
produced 414 bushels, at acost of $141.00. He 
sold the potat.es at an average of ninety-two 
cents a bushel. [he land was a gravelly loam 
high and dry, on which wheat was raised last 
year. It was manured for wheat, with a pretty 
good dressing. This y°ar, he only put cn eleven 
loads of manure and five barrels of compost made 
of plaster, ashes, hen manure, and a littie salt 
Mr. Pattee.of Warren, said he had hae’ some 
exp-rience with potatoes. He ploughed his ian: 
im the fall, beheving thatin that way, a grea 
many worms were destroyed, the frost killini 
them. Inthe apring, he gave the iand a gooc 
cultivating or arrowing, furrowed it out. anc 
planted his potato. a as soon #a possible. He vu' 
would have two eyes to a piece. Fora fertil ze: | 
.| in the hill, he used about four bushels of leache: 
ashes, oné peck of plaster, and one peck of lime, | 
slacked with brine as salt as salt would make it | 
Che drought this year injured the Early Rose. and | 
he did not geta very large crop. [he Early } 
Goodrich were a little Jaterand the crop wa | 
setter. The Excelsior was the latest When be 
iug the Early Rose, the Excelsiors were in bloom, | 
but at digging time, they averaged well, and we e 
of good quality. As for the Harr sons, although 
they were a good looking potato and yielded well 
they would not sell, ana he shou!d therefore dis 
card them asa field crop. The Orono was more 
satisfactory to him than any other, and he pres 
ferred that for a field potatu, aud the Early Rove 
for an early variety. 
Mr. Beebe said he tried a few experiments with | 
some of the newer varieties of potatocs last sea- | 
son; the Early Rose, Willard, Western Chief 
Philbrook’s Early White, Excelsior and Harri- | 
son. They were all planted on the same piece | 
of land, the rows 120 fect in length and the hi I+ | 
two feet apart. The yield from fifieen pounds 
of the Early Rose was 36 bushels. Philbrook’> 
Karly White yielded 56 pounds to one pound ot | 
seed; one pound of the Willard yielded 232 | 
pounds; one pound of Western Chiet, 99 pounds; | 
four vounds of the Excelsivr, 420 pounds; 16 
pdunds of the Harrison, 43 bushels. They :e 
ceived the same treatment a d the game amount | 
of seed was put in a hill. The manure, six cords, | 
was worked in on the surface, and about the rate | 
of 400 pounds to the acre of Bradley's Super 














also planted three acres in light’ pasture soil, | 
which yielded 400 bushels, at a cosi of 30 centr | 
per bushel. He thousht the White Peachbiow | 
was the best potato in quality, but it did not 
yield as we | as some other varieties, and was » | 
little inclined to rot. The Western Chief yield- | 
cd 100 to one, all of : 00d size, ripened a few | 
days later than the Early Ro-e, and was a ver) 

goud eatiny potato. From his experience will | 
the Early Rose, he thought there was some dil- | 
ference in the time of ripening. Som- hills ri 

ened considerably earlier than others. Thi 





Pisciculture. 


REARING TROUT. 


morning for six months in the year. 


pounds of fish at fifty cents 


an eighth of an acre of land, and he fully 


cies of cultivation. 


long way toward furnishing a supply. 


demand.—Turf, Field and Farm. 





Any one with a spring of good soft water 
at his command can secure the luxury of 
brook trout upon his breakfast table every 
We 
heard of a Massachusetts farmer who, this 
season, besides supplying his own table with 
these delicious ‘fish, sold three hundred 

er pound. His 
pond was made and auhel only two years 
ago at an expense of $35, and covers about 


expects to triple the product next season. 
Now, independent of the pleasure derived 
from rearing the fish and the luxury of eating 
them, and taking a mere practical dollars and 
cents view of the case, we cannot conceive 
how an eighth of an acre of land can be made 
to yield as much clear profit under any spe- 


Solon Robinson, who is known to all agri- 
cultural readers as a practical man whose 
opinions are worth something, has been 
among the fish breeders of New England this 
summer, and says that the only diffcuities he 
can see in the way of pisciculture becoming 
a profitable branch of rural economy is the 
difficulty of providing for the fish a sufficient 
quantity of animal food. We fancy the ani- 
mal offal from most households would =° 

t 
the viscera of poultry and animals slaughtered 
for the table and for market be passed 
through an ordinary sausage grinder or cut- 
ter, and they will furnish ample food for 
many more trout thau would suffice the home 


ose was about a week in coming up; the Ear.) 
GooJrich about three weeks. 

Mr. Lyman thought it would be interesting to 
hear the experience of the farmers present, as to 
the profitableness of potatoes as compared with | 
corn. 

Col. Clough, of Canterbury, said this was the 
subject, of all others,in which he was the most 
interested. Farming*had been the occupation ot 
his long \ife of mure than threescore sears, and 
he had no evil report to bring of it. He felt safe 
in committing his trast to the soil; it had ever 
remunerated him, and never disappointed him, 
so but what the next crop, perhaps, more than 
brought it right again. As tothe question before 
the meeting, he thouht he could raise corn more 
profitably’ than potatoes, because in the firs: 
place, his land was better adapted to the erain 
than to the root; in the second place, if the price 
of corn was unsatisfactory, it could be kept over 
»} until another season, as potatoes could not be; 
and, in the third place, he regarded the corn stalk 
as a very importantarticl: of food for stock, 
that, like the human species, requires a chang 
of food. He made corn his staple crop, and hy 
thought the State of New Hampstiire could raise 
every bushei of corn needed here. He did nut 
believe there was any necessity for their sending 
their money to the West for the purchase of corn. 
“Col. Clough concluded with an earnest vindica- 
tion of the dignity of the farmers’ employ went, 
and he called upon the young mefi to put their 
trust in the soil as he had done, asserting that it 
would never fai: to yield to the industrious and 
intelligent cultivator, if not great wealth, at least 
a competency. 

In reply to an inquiry, Col. Clough said that as 
near as he could estimate, his corn cost him from 
70 to 75 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Rossiter, of Milford, had always been of 
opinion that the farmers of the State could raise 
their own corn cheaper than they could buy it. 
He had raised corn for some 29 years, and had 
kept a pretty accurate account of the cost, and he 
had always considered that he coulg raise it for 
¢-om 50 to 60 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Healey, of Stratham, considered corn the 
most protitavle crop he could raise. Although 
some of his friends had told him that New 
Hampshire was no place to raise corn or pork, 
yet, for the last two-.or three years he had fed 





CARE OF POULTRY IN WINTER. 


mit light and sunshine. 


fowls sitiin; 


Every poul 
that they cannot roost over them. 
water should be given with regularity, and 
supply of lime, gravel, crushed bones an 
charcoal 


t 











mer’s Home Journal. 


The Poultry Bard. 





Very few persons pay necessary attention 
to poultry in winter, although at this season 
they require constant care. A poultry house, 
to be quite warm, should be constructed with 
double walls and roof like an ice house, and 
should have as much glass as possible to ad- 


Boards about four inches wide are better 
adapted for roosts than round poles, as the 
on them can cover their feet 
with their feathers and protect them from 
frost. Old hens are not worth feeding ; they 
should be got rid of, and young, vigorous 
ones substituted. When mofe than three 
years old, hens are not usually worth keep- 


yo food should be given in winter, 
as without it very few eggs will be obtained. 
ouse should be furnished 
with boxes fur the hens to lay in, so arranged 
Food and 


should be always available.—Far- 


his corn to hogs, and he believed that his corn 
brought him two dollars a bushel put into pork. 
As nearly as he could estimate, it cost him about 
a dollar. 

Mr. Hayes, of Portsmouth, said that in his 
section, they preferred to raise potatoes and buy 
their corn. e had heard a great many stories 
about raising corn cheap, for forty or fifty cents 
a bushel, and this year he tried to raise some 
cheap corn, and succeeded. He did not manure 
it, nor pat as mach labor into it as usual, and 
the result was, his corn cost him about $1.65 a 
bushel. He had raised potatoes this year for 
forty-eight cents a bushel. The Orono was his 
main crop, which sold for from ten to fifteen 
cents a bushel more in Boston market than any 
other potato that was carried there. 

Mr. Healey * 
deterioration of once excellent varieties. He 
was not surprised at it, for the potato, coming 
originally from the mountains of South America, 
where it grows only the size of a walnut, had 
been cultivated to an enormous size, and all tx 
natural conditions violated. He thought the only 
way to obtain healthy new varieties was to go 
back to the mountains of South America, and 
get the seed from there. 


Mr. Hayes thought a good deal of his friend’s 
opinion, but when they could raise three or four 
hundred bushels of excellent potatoes to the 
acre, he did not see an, ne.essity fur going to 
the mountains of South America for seed. There 
were some 140 varieties, and all aman needed 
was twoorthree. Mr. Hayes gave an amusing 
account of the way he resisted the blandishments 
and soft entreaties of his friends who wanted him 
to buy, two yeurs , some Early Rose, at the 


a 





| wailed to produce a crop. 


ke of the potato rot and of the) 


*Potators. , 
First premium, ($5) forthe greatest and best assort- 
ment of potatoes, to Geo Beede, of Fremont 
Second premium, (€3) to F. W. Holbros k, Amherst, 
To Mr, Holbrook was also given the premium (85) tor 


the best table potato—the Granite Blate 


A bilver Medal was awarded to M. H. Hussey, of 
North Berwick, Me.. for a large and superior xhitition 
f potatoes, the rules of the Society limiting the mouty 
premiums to competitors residing im the Stare. 

Grain. 

To Thomas Cogswell, Gilmanton, for best wheat—the 
* Gilman "—Silver Medal. a 

To M. C. Clark, Auburn, for second—“* Milwaukee "— 
$3 " a 

To T. M. Harvell, Amherst, for third—** Rio Grande 
— Traneactions. 

To Ward Parker, Merrimack, for best oats— Bruns 
wick— Medal. 

To V. C. Gilman, Na hua, for second—Norway—$3 

To Joseph Cate, Manchester, for thind—Norway— 


Transac ions. 
To Peter Kimball, Grafton, tor best barley, Medal. 


To City Farm, Manchester, for second, $3 

To Joreph Cate, Manchester, tor best pea beans, 
Medal. 

To Thomas Cogswell, Gilmanton, for second, $3 

To J. P. Jameson, Duubarton, for third, Trans 

To Adam Dickey, Mauchester, for best buck wheat, 


Medal. 

To Joseph N. Prescott, Manchester, for garden seeds, 
Transactions. 

Mr. Vaughn, of Laconia, stated thas since the 
exinbition, be bh d been handed « specimen of 
the English Excelsior oats, raised in Marrehester, 
which weighed fifty pounds to the bushel. 


WHEAT GROWING 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dr. Crosby, of Hanover, made some interesting 
statements in regard to the culture of whet in 
his section Of the State, showing that it bed been 
raised quite extensively in the Connecticut Var 
lvy, yiel ting crops of trom 25 to 40 bushels to the 
acre. He stated one method of preparing the 
seed, which his authority assured bim hed ie 
lhe wheat wes sowuked 


n strong brine three or four heurs, then the 
rine poured off, and a quart of Mulusses putty @ 
vushel of seed, »nd weil stirred im; then the seed 

viled in soot uutil dry enough to sw. 
Dr. Smalley, of Lebanon, Mr. Vaughn, and 
thers, expressed the opnion tuat wireot could 
tr ! 


a wereayt ’ ard eF M208 im thea -~ te e% 
urved im that direction, that they might not be 
sompelled to rely upon the west for their supply 
of the staff of life. 

Col. Clough agreed with the other speakers in 


he desiravitty of raising more of this cerea!, but 
1e suid he had had bad luck in all the attempt» 
ie had made, and hal become discouraged, still, 
ie did not know but he should try again next 
“pring , 

Atone o'clock, the Convention adjourned for 
jiuner. 


= 
WEDNESDAY --A ‘ternoon Session, 
The Convention reassembled soon after two 
‘ol ck, to listen toan address from lr. X. At 
Wiilard, of Herkimer County, N Y., on 


“MILK AND ITS P. ODUCTS.” 


Mr. Willar:’s entire familiarity with his sub- 
ject enavied him to present itin su ha manuer 
8 to enchiin the attention of is audisuce, 
which was q tite large, for over au heur Not- 
vithstanding the immense increase in the pro- 
juction ot butter and cheese, the supply. he suid, 
cull exceeded the demand, and hence the | eh 
ices. The iucrense in the consumption of 
sheese was 13,000.0u0 lbs a vear. N> props 
‘onsume but:er ike the Americans—they are 
courmaudizers of that article; and it is Wasted to 


phosphate in the hill jn extent that +, in an economical point ot view, 
On a field of five acres, the’Rarly Rose yielded | ‘ vsolutely . - ul — —— — = r 
| encees rhict , te ‘ 2 ores ‘ 
900 bushels, at a cost of 40 cents a bushel. He | *8ccess which had attende -- 


of but.er aud 


companies for tue manuiacture 
heese, and urged upon farmers the necessity of 


oacentration, and the chnce of sume special 
ranch of husbandry to which to devote their 
stention Some va uible suegestions were mace 
n regard to the manulacture of butler and vt cere, 
rom which it Would appear that “ Gsity = dic- 
um, * Creaniiness is next to godliness, his 
special appiication to matters connee eu with 
ne dairy. Some good farmers’ wives, be said, 
hougut it was sufficient to cleanse their miik 
mans aod Coens with warm water or water that 
141 once been hot, but nethhg short of bviling 
euter would destroy the fermentino these uteu- 
sils. 

fhe afternoon wasspent inthe discussion of 
bis subject, and the much ¥rked ques ion, 
whether speci«l or mixed farming 18 the more 
srofitavle. It would be pleasant certain y @ { 
verhaps protitavle, if hid time and you had 
pace, to follow this discussion, but 8 th se nec- 
sseary elements are waning, 1 must pes* on, 
nerely saying that Mr. Gould, ot New York, 


evincing the most 
all the details con- 
of milk, butter and 


nade an admirable speech, 
thorough a quaintance with 
rected with we production 
Jheese. 

WEDNESDAY .---Evening Session, 
The meeting commenced at seven o'clock. Mr. 


Levi Barti-tt, oc Warner, « patriarch of the agri- 
sultura: tribe of this State, read an essay in sup- 


Jgort of the proposition that a “rolling stone 
zathers no moss,” in other Words, he svaght to 
prove that New Hampshire men and boys had 
wetter stay at home than migrate to the West or 
che South. 

Mr. Bartlett was followed by Prof. Dimond, of 
the New Hampshire Agricultural Colioce, who 
iclivered a lecture on Forestry, making an earn 


-st and eloquent protest against the re. kless de- 
struction of our magnificent forésts, while no 
provision is made fur their re-production. He 
maintained that woods and furests bad an im- 
portant influence in respect to the Climate of & 
country and alsu in respect to the | ealth of the 
community, and urged upon his hearers tu see to 
it, 80 far as was in their power, that every tree 
that was cut down was replaced by another. 
Remarks of the same genera’ purport were 
made by Hon. Simon Brown, of Mascuchusetts, 
Mr. Gould, of New York, Judge Clark, and 
Messrs. Lyman, Hill, Manning, ol Massachuretts, 
George Brown, of Hampton, Biss, ot Vermont, 
and Clough, of Canterbury, and: Tenney, of 
| Hampton. In the course of Mr. Gould's remarks, 
| he mentioned a remarkable fact in iilustration uf 
the effect of trees in arresting epidemics. He 
said that some years ago, when one vf the public 
imetitutions of Battunore was visited by the chol- 


era, its cause was traced toadrain, Which, ia 
consequence of the sickuess of the man Whose 
duty it was to attend to it, had been allowed to 


get to» fall, and it was found that wherever & 
line drawn from that drain struck a window, the 
nmates of the room were attacked by the 
diseage, except in two or three cases, were 
clumps of trees intervened between the drain sud 
the building. The theory was, that the leaves o 
the trees took in the miasma from the air, and 
thus saved he health, perlaps the lives of the 
persons in these particular rovins. : 

At ten o’cl ck the Cunvention adjourned to 
meet at eleven on Lhursday moruing. 





TMURSDAY --orning fessior. 


MancuestTeR, Dec. 30th. 


The Convention met this morning at the hour 
appointed, aud the President annuunced as the 
subject for discussion, 


“MARKET GARDENING,” 


which he said would be opened by Dr. Loring, 
of Massachusetts, in the absence of Mr. J. F.C. 
Hyde, of the suine Siate, wh» bad been an- 
nounced as the first speaker, but WhO was de- 
tained by sickness. 
; Remarks of Ur, Lering. 
commenced his address by saying 
a ae discuss warket gardening, in 
place of Mr. Hyde, because he desired to fumil- 
iarize the minds uf the audience with regard to 
the relations cf market gardening to the agricul- 
ture of the country. . 
He supposed they all recognized the fact, taat 
agriculture in New England did not hold the 





modest price of five dollars apound, He “couldn't 





same position which it heid half or taree-quar- 


